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WHAT    BRITAIN    IS    FIGHTING    FOR, 


**  YOU  cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  or  the  significance  of  the  issues  with 
which  we  are  confronted  to-day.  In  the  past  you  have  had  in  the  history  of  the 
world  great  struggles  for  the  domination  of  a  certain  civilization,  a  certain  ideal, 
or  a  certain  religion,  and  the  fate  of  the  world  and  the  destiny  of  men  and  of 
the  lives  of  untold  millions  for  generations  have  been  fashioned  on  the  triumph 
or  failure  of  this  cause.  To-day,  at  this  hour,  there  is  a  struggle  with  an  ic'ea 
more  material,  more  sordid,  more  brutal,  than  almost  any  that  has  been  sous  ht 
to  be  imposed  on  Europe — the  Prussian  military  idea,  with  its  contempt  for  liberty, 
its  contempt  for  human  rights,  its  contempt  for  humcmily.  If  they  were  to  succeed 
to-day,  you  would  fling  back  civilization  into  the  dark  dungeons  of  the  past. 
Remember,  we  are  paying  a  big  price  for  victory,  a  sad  price  for  victory,  a 
harrowing  price  for  victory  ;  but  the  dread  total  of  human  wretchedness  which 
has  been  paid  for  victory  will  not  equal  in  value  what  we  are  defending  to-day. 
The  crisis  is  not  passed,  but  with  a  stout  heart  we  shall  win  through,  and 
then  woe  to  the  plague.  In  the  interests  of  civilization,  in  the  interests  of  the 
human  race,  it  must  be  stamped  out.  You  cannot  allow — the  world  cannot  allow — 
it  to  come  again  to  darken  the  lives  of  millions  and  to  desolate  millions  of  homes. 
That    is    what    we    are   fighting   for." 

Th;  Rl  Hon.  D.  LLOYD-GEORGE,    Prime   Minister   of   Great  Britain.  June  7.  1918. 


**  THE  Allied  cause  is  now  plainly  seen  by  all  men  to  have  what,  by  implica- 
tion, it  had  from  the  first,  a  positive  as  well  as  negative  purpose.  It  is  deter- 
mined to  provide  against  the  recurrence  of  the  horrors  which  are  scourging  man- 
kind and  devastating  the  world,  not  merely  by  repression  and  punishment,  but  by 
bringing  into  light  and  into  effective  action  the  corporate  judgment,  the  sense  of 
common  interests  and  common  duties,  the  reconciling,  and,  if  need  be,  the  restrain- 
ing and  constraining  force  of  the  whole  family  of  Nations.  These,  stripped  of 
what  is  transient  and  superficial,  are  the  real  features  that  measure  by  the  true  scale 
of  significance  the  real  stature  of  the  two  causes  now  engaged  in  mortal  strife. 
There  is  none  of  us  in  this  country,  in  this  Empire,  who  does  not  pray  for 
peace  as  the  world's  paramount  need,  but  the  only  peace  worth  the  making  or 
the  taking  is  one  which  will  open  a  new  road  free  of  toll  to  all  peoples, 
whether  great  or  small,  safeguarded  by  the  common  will,  and  if  need  be,  by 
the   common    power,    for   the    further    progress   of    humanity." 

The  RtHon.  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  Ex- Premier  of  Great  Britain.  June   14.  1918. 
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British  Rcd-Cro88  Barges  on  a  frencb  Canal. 
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tTahing  (Zlounded  to  a  Baee  nospttal  fn  f ranee. 
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The  ambulance-train  is  a  marvel  of  ingenious  contrivance,  With  Its  ward*  ranged  longitudinally,  and  Its  beds  In  three  tiers.  Its  "  ship's  cabins " 
for  cot  cases,  and  ordinary  coaches  for  sitting  cases ;  its  dispensaries,  disinfecting  plant,  isolation  ward,  X-rays  room,  and  operating-theatr*. 
In  busy  times  the  patients  come  straight  from  the  dressing-station,  and  are  in  trench  clothing,  and  often  encrusted  in  mud ;  in  quieter  titnee 
they  come  from  a  casualty  clearing  station,  where  they  have  been  rested,  washed,  and  shaved,  and  have  had  their  wounds  dressed.  Our 
photograph  shows  a  British  ambulance-train  taking  away  wounded  to  the  base  hospitaW. 
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Aeoordlnf   to   latplr«d  tUtcoMnta  which  war«  publUh^d   in   th«  C«rmAn   Prnt   durinc   th«  early   days   of   the   grtut 
the  West,  the  primary  object  of  that  aMatilt  waa  to  4eetroy  the   British  Army.      While  her  own  forces  were  swelle* 
reinforcements  drawn   from   the   Eaatern   front,   and  before  an   American   Army  could  be   placed  in   the  f)eld.   Gsrrrarj 
on    deellnr    Great    Britain    a    '*  knock-out    blow."      The   aeheme    failed.      The    British    Armv    held.       And    it-    h«r,.ie 
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be  Britieb  Hrmy  in   francc  and  fUndere. 


guarantee  of  flnal  victory.  The  photofraphi  ihow  :  (I)  An  outpost  on  *  road  in  an  Important  position:  (2)  Cunnofs  of  « 
ich  howitzer  sighting  their  gun  ;  (3)  A  lonely  outpost  on  a  canal  bank ;  (4)  Scottish  troops  in  action  an^ld  th«  wreckafe  of 
thell-shattared  village;  (5)  Crossing  a  camouflaged  tr«nch ;  (6)  A  battery  of  hovitxara  in  action ;  (7)  >  shtU-cratcr  in  a  roadway; 

A  machine-gun   position   on   the   bank   of   a  stream. 
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Life  andcrground  on  the  Brittab  front. 
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The  construction  of  this  Intricate  subterranean  system  has  called  for  the  service  of  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  it  is  wonderfully  complete  in  its 
equipment.  British,  Canadian,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  miners  have  been  fighting  the  enemy  underground  with  drill  and  pick,  while 
their  comrades  above  ground  have  been  fighting  him  with  shell,  rifle,  and  hand-grenade.  Some  of  the  chambers  are  utilised  as  field-dressing 
stations,  and  the  upper  illustration  shows  a  soldier  in  the  rescue  station  of  an  Australian  tunnelling  system,  wearing  an  oxygen  apparatus.  The 
lower  illustration  shows  men  of  an  Australian  tunnelling  company  constructing  an  underground  dug-out. 
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Destruction   of  Roads  and  Bridges. 
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lad  to  repair  the  damage  and  construct  fresh  communications  before  they  could  make  any  further  progress.  The 
on  these  pages  give  a  vivid  impression  of  some  of  the  methods  adopted  to  hamper  the  enemy's  advance.  They 
harging  a  bridge,  prior  to  its  being  blown  up ;  (2)  Wiring  a  road ;  (3)  Mining  a  road ;  (4)  Removing  a  temporary 
Lifting   a   temporary   bridge,   so    that   a   motor  tug   may   pass   through   to    tow   a   barge   to   safety. 
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aiitb  the  British  Royal  Hir  force  in  france. 
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Th«  efficiency  of  the  training  of  the  British  airman  is  undoubtedly  largely  responsible  for  the  superiority  which  he  has  established  over  the 
Germans,  whether  in  actual  air-fighting  or  In  bombing  or  reconnaissance  expeditions.  Every  separate  bit  of  mechanism,  every  movement,  is 
dealt  w.th  m  such  a  way,  and  the  whole  working  of  gun  or  bomb  Is  explained  so  thoroughly,  that  in  seven  weeics  a  novice  may  qualify  as  a 
gunnery   instructor  or  an   armament  officer.      The   photographs  .how:   (1)  A  huge  British  machine  ready   to  start  with  its  load  of  bombs; 

(2)  A  captured  German  aeroplane  being  towed  away  from  the  line. 
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icry  on  tbc  Britieb  front  in  francc. 
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«nemy  'planes ;  (2)  Telephoning  to  the  gunners  the  information  •  obtained  by  means  of  the  range-finder ;  (3)  A 
'?  the  height  of  a  hostile  machine  from  the  telephonist  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  ;  (4)  Spotting  a  German  'plane  : 
an  anti-aircraft  section  in  action;   a  few  seconds  before   they  were  enjoying  a  game  of  carda ;   (6)  Anti-aircraft  gun» 


down 


a  giant   German   aeroplane. 
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OHtbrotk  of  tho  Croat  Wor,  H.M.   Klnf   Coorgo  has  established  hims-i 

His   unrotnittlnf   intortst   In  ovory    form    of   the    national   endoav 

tbo  dutioe  of   his  hifh  ofltoe ;  his  tdentiflcstlon   of  himself  with   his    pc. 

hin   probably   tho   most   popular   Monarch  who   has  ever  sat  upon  the  BrI 


red  in   all   phases   of   bis   people's   effort. 


He  is  the  symbol  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  its  determination  to  wage  the  war  to  a  viciorioua  conclusion.  The 
aphs  show:  (1)  The  march-past  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles  and  the  Rifle  Brigade,  during  a  yi.«t  paid  by  hi.  Majeaty  to 
n  and  Sheer  ness ;  (2)  King  George  greeting  an  old  worker  by  the  wayside:  (3)  Hi.  Majeaty  ln.p«:tlng  the  cnm.  of  auxlUary 
and   mine-sweepers;    (4)    King   George  talking   to   a  veteran   dockyard  worker. 


«>«t  "  tht  crMtlon  of  a  uniUd  and 
1*4  of  tht  rula  of  rif  ht  In  Europe." 
••tht  PolUh  r«clm«nt«.     Tha  PolUh 
•^   »or  tha  Front   for  dUpoaitlon   by  tha 
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"  In  the  Belgian  people  we  have  the  be«t  Allies  that  can  be  conceived,"  declared  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  some  time  aco.  "  Their  heroism 
win  stand  out  in  all  history  as  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  inspiring  episode  in  a  period  big  with  great  episodes."  His  words  have  since 
received  striking  confirmation  in  the  splendid  resistance  whi  \  has  been  put  up  by  the  Belgian  Army  which  is  fighting  in  Flanders.  Our  photo- 
graphs  show:   (1)   and   (2)   A    Belgian   trench-sentry   wearing   one   of   the  new  steel  helmets,  with  adjustable  visor;  (3)  A  Belgian  machine- 

gunner  in  action  in  the  front  line. 


Hn  Hrmv  that  Growe  every  Day:    1' 
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lk«r  IM  4tlMk»Mt  pf  tfoop.  Un<M  In  Franc."  recently  declared  a 
•  1  Ik.  r^ft  .chit,,«i«,tt  Pf  ,be  war/'       By   the  beginning  of   Jur' 
•iCy^^j.  700.000  w—  ithpr  in  Europe  or  on  their  way  acro«.  J 
ru  p^utr^ph,  rtMTW  :  (I,  American  Infantry  on  their  way  to  the  t 


:an8  in   Hction   on   tbc  Western    front. 
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II  soldiers  standing  guard  in  a  look-out  trench;   (3)  Giving  the  gas-alarm  with  a  motor-horn;   (4)  Americans  "hopping" 

trenches  and  advancing,  with  French  tanks  in  support;  (5)  American  troops  in   the  ruins  of  a  village  captured  from  the 

')  Going  "over  the  top";     (7)  and  (8)  Germans  emerging  from  their  dug-outs,   to  stirrender  to  the  Americans.     (Photo- 

1,  2,  and  3  are  supplied  by  the  American  Committee  of  Public  Information  ;  the  remainder  are-hrench  official  photographs.) 


Italian  Rcgfincnte  fighting  on  the  (Hcstcm  front. 
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P»'Wjit^^A»rt.  -•«  W  irtat  o^  th.  (UJd.  o«  PJcardy  and  Flandera, 

■^  '^''«^'"      "f^  " ^«  •*  »«•"«>  troop,  on  tha  Wetttrn  Front  flBhtlne 

,„  .  ;•  *•  •'•**^  -^  »»»  AllW  wl-.      Our  photofraph..  taken 

(1)  A  tanvy  Of  M<  ,«,;  C2)  Tht  eoJour-partyof  an  It.lUn  regiment: 


Britieb  Regiments  fighting  on  the  Italian  front. 


While  Italian  troopt,  u  thown  on  the  opposite  p«ie,  are  now  flrhtlne  in  France,  British  troops  are  still  holding  a  section  of  the  Italian  front 
German/  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  ereat  advantage  by  reason  of  the  unity  of  command  upon  which  she  insisted ;  but  that  advantage  has  now  been 
redressed.  The  doctrine  of  "  the  united  front "  hu  been  accepted  by  all  the  Allied  Co\emments,  and,  whether  in  Flanders,  in  France,  or  in 
Italy,  their  armies  are  fighting  as  one.     The  photographs  show:  (1)  British  cyclist  machine-gunners  on  the  road  In  Italy;  (2)  A  British  dug-out 

on  the  Italian  front. 


•i  !*•  graat   C«rmAn   off«nfiv«   on   March 
mi  imi,  k«.  Igkttac  ,o^.      Thr,  .,•  „aw  no  longor 
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P«A.   «M,.   Ml   Ml,   1  ««l,nr.    b«l   of   .pirlt    and    .ndoarour,    ha,    boon 


a  ••  British  "  and  a  '  j 
i  British.  Under  the  »-  J 
boon    splendidly    achlaM   1 


cration  in  the  ©rcat  Battle  in  the  Cdest. 
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i)W:  (1)  A  French  armoured  car  waiting  in  support  during  a  combined  British  and  French  attack;  (2)  French 
ermingled  in  defence ;  (3)  British  soldiers,  bringing  in  a  wounded  comrade,  pass  a  French  armoured  car  on  the 
tograph  was  taken  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy) ;  (4)  British  transport  and  French  armoured  cars 
:ogether  on  the  same  road  ;  (S)   French  troops  moving  up,  with   British  troops  by  the  roadside. 


Cbc  prosperity  of   Mesopotamia  under  the  British 
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f   MMopoiA«i«   hm   lncT— wd   to   a   r«markable   degre«.      If    the    d 
MM   rMlalmad.  m4  old  twAmpt  and  wast*  lands  are  now  bearing  crops. 
>li  •  MM  of    bMT  Md  lAoeaaant  activity.      More  than    1100  square   mil 
of  lo««l   r«o«nm.   2.00d.000  tons  of  shipping  will   be  saved   during   the 


ijpation:  Reclaiming  Swamps;  Building  (Hatcrways. 


fleet    has    been    increased    by    700    craft,    and    more    than    1000    miles    of    waterways    are    now    operating    there.      Th(r 
iphs   show:    (1)    Dredgers   reclaiming   swamp    land;    (2)    Loaded   ballams    at    Ashar    Creek;    (3)    A    London    motor   f^re-engine 
the    natives    of    Baghdad ;    (4)    A    Tigris    barge    under    construction  ;    (5>    A    busy    foreshore    scene    on    the    Tigris ;     (6)    A 
at   a   dockyard,   on   land   that   a   year   ago   was   barren    desert. 


Concrete  8Np  Building:  Main  Stages  of  Construction 
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•I  •  eowm*  Mdp.     iMf  numbtn  of  thMe  venels 
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•«  the  deck,  and  coaminc  beam*. 


Concrete  Ship  Building:  J^am  Stages  of  Construction, 
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For  the  building  of  concrete  ships,  wooden  outer  and  inner  "  skins  "  of  the  vessels'  shapes  are  made  and  set  up,  with  spaces  between  to  serve  as 
moulds.  These  are  filled  with  liquid  concrete,  with  embedded  steel  rods  as  stiffening.  When  the  concrete  sets,  the  wooden  moulds  are  removed, 
and  the  sections  are  put  together.  The  photographs  show:  (1)A  concrete  ship,  nearly  ready  for  the  sea,  in  dock;  a  side-view  of  the  hull,  with 
the  wooden  fenders  partly  fixed  in  position ;   (2)  A  view  on  deck,  showing  the  steerinfwheel  aod  helmsman's  screen,  the  hatchway   openings,  and 

the  hold-ventilators. 
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THE    DEFEAT    OF    THE    U-BOAT. 

Haw   German  Boasts  have  been  Falsified  by  Events. 


GERMANY  declared  ihat  her  submarines  would  bring  Britain  lo  her  knees  in 
six  months.  THAT  WAS  NOT  TRUE.  .  Britain  still  holds  the  seas; 
the  transport  of  men  and  material  for  the  use  of  her  armies  and  of  food  for  her 
civil  population  continues  without  interruption,  and  she  is  more  resolved  than  ever 
to    prosecute    the    war    to    a    victorious    end. 

GERMANY  declared  thai  her  submarines  would  create  a  virtual  blockade  of 
the  Allies,  and  prevent  neutral  vessels  from  sailing  for  Allied  ports.  THAT  WAS 
NOT  TRUE.  In  April  1918  the  number  of  vessels  sunk  by  U-Boats  was  hardly 
more  than  a  third  of  those  destroyed  in  April  1917,  while  the  tonnage  of  steam- 
ships of  500  gross  tons  and  over  entering  and  clearing  United  Kingdom  ports  every 
week   amounts   to   more   than    7,000,000. 

GERMANY  declared  that  the  Allies  could  find  no  effective  reply  to  the 
submarine,  and  that  she  could  build  U- Boats  at  such  a  rate  as  lo  give  an  increas- 
ing margin  over  all  possible  losses.  THAT  WAS  NOT  TRUE.  According  to 
an  official  statement  of  the  British  Admiralty,  the  Allied  Navies,  since  •  the  first 
of  January  this  year,  have  sunk  more  U  -  Boats  than  have  been  built,  and  the 
ratio    of    losses    is    mcreasmg   every    month. 

GERMANY  declared  that  the  world's  shipyards  could  not  possibly  keep  pace 
with  the  destruction  caused  by  her  submarines.  THAT  WAS  NOT  TRUE. 
To-day  the  output  of  the  world's  merchant  shipping  exceeds  the  losses  due  to  all 
causes,  and  the  output  —  particularly  in  British  and  American  yards  —  is  rapidly 
increasmg.  The  British  programme  alone  contemplates  trebling,  if  not  quadrupling, 
this   year    the   output   of    1916. 

GERMANY  declared  that  her  submarines  would  prevent  the  transport  of 
men  and  material  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  even  if  they  did  not  finish  the 
war  before  the  United  Stales  had  an  army  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  field.  THAT 
WAS  NOT  TRUE,  About  a  million  American  troops  have  now  been  despatched 
to  Europe,  and  the  arrangements  for  their  transport  and  that  of  the  necessary  war 
material    and    equipment    have    not   been    seriously  impeded. 

GERMANY  declared  that  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  would  secure 
an  early  peace  and  compel  the  Allies  to  accept  any  terms  which  she  cared  to 
offer.  THAT  WAS  NOT  TRUE.  There  are  now  nine  more  nations  at  war 
with  Germany  than  there  were  when  the  unrestricted  campaign  began,  and  the 
resources  of  her  enemies,  both  moral  and  material,  show  a  greater  predominance 
than   they    did    before. 
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